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244 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

French Classicism, by C. H. C. Wright. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1920. viii + 177 pp. 

To treat this subject at all and especially to treat it in so brief 
a compass brings at once upon its author criticism of several kinds. 
There must be limits, yet practically to exclude great authors 
like Rabelais and La Fontaine makes one think that the term 
" classicism " is used in a somewhat artificial sense ; to stop before 
the eighteenth century is not to tell the whole of the story an- 
nounced in the title; as only the most essential features can be 
discussed in suoh short space, the author, when he ventures upon 
detail, often appears to distribute unevenly his praise and blame. 
He is apt both to dismiss difficult problems with facile explanations 
and to seem trite to specialists who are already familiar with more 
profound investigations of limited portions of his field. 

Nevertheless there was need for the book. Its author tells us 
that when students first come to him they think French classicism 
means only the observance of the three unities. Many people of 
wider culture, prejudiced against this literary movement by dull 
imitations of it in England and elsewhere, often fail to appreciate 
its value. Professor Wright deserves our praise for undertaking 
to meet the needs of such readers and for attaining in his book 
so considerable a measure of success. 

Starting with a thorough-going definition of classicism and a 
satisfactory account of its organization in Greece and Rome, he 
goes on to discuss its early manifestations in sixteenth-century 
France among poets, moralists, critics, and even men of action 
like Michel de PHospital. His chief emphasis is laid upon the 
classicism of the seventeenth century, particularly its culmination 
in the school of 1660. Here he devotes most of his space to general 
principles and the drama. Short chapters follow devoted to other 
forms of literature and to art. Some attention is also paid to the 
political and social system in the age of Louis XIV. The author 
expresses his ideas clearly and concisely and succeeds in holding 
the reader's interest. He shows a sympathetic understanding of 
most of the great authors he treats, genuine appreciation of the 
four protagonists of French classicism, Moliere, Racine, Boileau, 
and Bossuet. His bibliographical information is very substantial. 
M. Lanson's Esquisse d'une histoire de la tragedie francaise (New 
York, 1920) and M. CharbonnePs Pensee italienne au XV Ie 
sicc'le et le courant libertin (Paris, 1919), both of which would 
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have helped him, appeared, perhaps, too late for him to use them. 
The printing and proof-reading have been admirably done. In 
short the volume forms a useful, if incomplete introduction to 
the study of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century literature. There 
are, however, certain criticisms of it that must be made. 

The emphasis has been placed so largely on general principles 
that individual authors are insufficiently characterized. This is 
especially true of the last chapters, devoted to prose forms and 
to art. They are so hurried that one regrets that they have been 
included. Legal oratory, for instance, is treated in a single page, 
most of which is devoted to an amusing passage from Perrault. 
There is a tendency to dwell upon the aesthetic principles set forth 
in critical writings rather than upon those expressed in the literary 
masterpieces themselves. Professor Wright does scant justice to 
Corneille. To explain the Cid merely as an effort at harmonizing 
a Spanish plot with the rules is far from accounting for its im- 
portance in the establishment of the modern psychological tragedy. 1 
He is careful to show Corneille's subservience to certain Aristo- 
telian dicta, but he fails to mention his independence of Aristotle 
in his views on the choice of a subject and the part to be assigned 
to admiration. And why quote (p. 132) Mr. Charleton's absurd 
comment that Bodogune is a "monstrous imbroglio"? 

Difficult questions like those of Corneille's relations to Richelieu 
and to hostile criticism are settled (pp. 64 and 126) in the tra- 
ditional way, while the special investigator remains unconvinced. 
In describing the evolution of comedy (p. 134), the author should 
have mentioned les Visionnaires rather than Melite. Don Sanche 
is not really "another novelty" (p. 132), despite Corneille's 
statement to that effect. So important a characteristic of 
classical plays as the unity of action ought not to be dismissed 
with a bare mention (p. 124). To imply (pp. 65, 66) that every 
dramatist " unless he were Moliere " neglected the common people 
of the audience for the sake of pedants and precieux is certainly 
an overstatement. "A ma gloire il manque une chose. Vulgaire, 
si tu ne m'entends," wrote Benserade in 1641, and there were 
others of his opinion. 

H. Carrington Lancaster. 



1 Contrast the discussion of the same work by M. Lanson, op. cit., pp. 
58-60. 



